FREE MARTIN FORAN. 


MARTIN FORAN is an Irish inmate of Frankland Jail ,near Durham, and has on two occassions 
been framed by members of the notorious Serious Crime Squad,the now disbanded elite unit 

of the West Midlands Police Force-who have been involved in a number of contreversial 

cases including the Birmingham Six,the Carl Bridgewater men, Keith Parchment ,and others. 

At Martin's first trial on robbery charges in 1978, the robbery vicitms were not called 

to the Court and even the judge admitted that the descriptions they gave in their statements 
to the Police concerning the robbers ,none "remotely resemble Foran’ .Moreover there were 
fingerprints found at the scenes of these crimes, yet none matched Martin's. The main 
Prosecution evidence was a statement of self-implication,produced by the Police,which 
Martin always denied making. Martin was still convicted and sentenced to ten years impris- 
onment. One of the robbery vicitims even went to the Appeal Court to testify that Martin 

was not one of the men who robbed him: 

Whilst in jail,Martin continued to protest his innocence,and tried to higlight his case by 
going on hunger strike for a few weeks,and later staged a long rooftop protest. He also 
escaped from prison then later returned. , 

Martin was released in February 1984. After returning to his family in Birmingham, he was 
regularly stopped by the Police and questioned about various offences. On September 10th 
1984,Martin was waved down by the Police whilst driving his car down Hurst St. in Birmingham 
and directed into the car park;and there he was arrested for robbery. 

His trial opened in the following May.The Prosecution claimed that he was arrested at the 
car park at 3.05 p.m. made some comments which suggested that he was aware of & robbery 

of the night before,was driven by the Police to Bradford St. Police Station,his property 
was listed and he was placed in a cell by 3.12. p.m. In Court the police claimed that he 
was on the way to meet an alledged co-defendant.Martin maintains that the time of arrest 
was earlier and that he was going elsewhere-and points out that the time allocated to the 
above sequence of events »SEVEN minutes ,would have been a physical imposibility. Officers 
from the West Yorks force currently investigating his case admit that if he was in the cells 
at 3.12 pm he could not have been at Hurst St. seven minutes before and could not have 

made self-implicating comments at that time. Officers conducting the investigation also 
have informed him that one officer in the case did make a statement that Martin was arrested 
an hour earlier,but this was not brought out at the trial. Moreover ,the police record of 


persons taken into custody that day has been altered. One time of arrest next to Martin's 
name has been altered and the later time of 3.05 p.m. has been added. 

Martin does not fit the description of the robber given in the victims' statement to the 
Police and again the victim did not testify in Court at all. Furthermore Martin has many 
alibi witnesses to vouch for his movements of that night shis car,which the Prosecution 
claimed was used in the robbery had broken down that night in the city centre. Three break — 
down services were contacted at different times that night regarding this vehicle,and have 


records to substantiate this. The Police also produced two supposed co-defendants. One kept 
changing his testimony regarding if Martin was involved or not.The other made a statement 
implicating Martin but refused to go into the witness box. Moreover he contradicted the 
eyewitness account given by the robbery victim to the Police,claiming that this man's wife 
was present at the robbery,whilst the victim mentions that his wife was in another room. 


Martin was found guilty and sentenced to eight years in jail. 


At present Martin is severly ill.In 1985 he began to 
suffer from a bowel disorder ,which became very serious 
and the prison system ignored his illness,even moving 
him round from jail to jail so that he couldn't keep 
appointments with doctors.To highlight his condition 
he took a member of the prison staff hostage.This did 
get him a colostomy operation,which shows that he was 
in need of surgery but also six years was added to 
his sentence.The surgery went wrong and the wound 
became sore and infected.Systematically the prison 
staff ignore his condition,he has been attacked by 
warders,prison doctors have denied him painkillers, 
and the infection has spread across the lower part of 
his body,and he is suffering from blisters,sores and 
discharges of stomach acid,whilst the staff do their 
best to disrupt chances of further surgery. Contact : CONVICTION 


IT IS VITAL THAT MARTIN FORAN IS RELEASED NOW P-O-Box 522 Sheffield S1 3FF 


DEFEND SOCIALISM NOT THE CUBAN 
REGIME 


“Nobody offends Stalin when t'm around” 
Raul Castro. Chief of Staff of the Cuban Armed forces. 


_ notions such as workers’ control or self management have not 
been part of the Cuban Revolutionary vocabulary.” 
Peter Marshall: Author of “Cuba Libre” (London 1987) 


The Cuban regime is based on semi-forced labour and austerity for the 
working class. Perhaps a sixth of the population benefit from the 
attempt to pump out a surplus from Cuban labour as members of the 
elite, party cadres, bureaucrats and military officers. Cuban workers 
have no control over the product of their labour and a contro! over the 
work process limited to absenteeism, sabotage and alchoholism. They 
can work up to twelve fo fourteen hours a day on low wages. Trade 
Unions are an arm of the state used to force workers to work harder. 


SOCIAL CONTROL IN CUBA. 

Cuban workers are controlled by a variety of measures. The behaviour 
and attitude of every worker and student is monitored carefully by the 
Cuban political police. There is regular surveillance by the Committees 
for Defence of the Revolution (CDR) and agents from the Ministry of 
the Interior - an institution modelled on the KGB. Records are kept of 
workers’ “political. consciousness”. This determines both promotion, 
access to privilege (such as whether you get a television or not) and 
punishment. 

“Political consciousness” includes your moral and sexual behaviour. 
Thus, a single parent who neglects her children may be condemned by a 
CDR and sentenced to six months in prison. Gay, bi-sexual and HIV 
positive workers are also vulnerable. Homosexuality is a crime. No 
homosexual can become a member of the Party. in the 1960's, gay and 
bi-sexual men were rounded up and put inta labour camps. It is alieged 
that HIV positive men are held in concentration camps today. 

Cuban workers live in a climate of fear encouraged by the regime. The 
possibility of U.S. invasion during the Cold War was used to justify the 
regime's militarisation of labour. If has now been revealed that Castro 
was encouraging his secret agents active in circles of Cuban exiles to 
stage "mock" invasions of the country. 

Censorship and indoctrination ensure that workers’ identify the idea of 
socialism with a corrupt and inefficient regime. They are told that the 
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only way they can protect free health care, housing and literacy is by 
‘supporting the regime. Those who question this from the left are 
suppressed. A Marxist professor, Ariel Hildalgo was imprisoned for 
many years for criticising the repressive nature of the regime. Others 
who try to create working class organisations independent from the 
regime have been killed in mysterious circumstances. Attempts to 
campaign against Cuban military involvement in Angola were aiso 
repressed, 


SOLIDARITY AND SOCIALISM. 

The best kind of solidarity that socialists in the U.K. can give to Cuban 
workers is ta defend the idea of socialism from its appropriation by the 
elites of Stalinised regimes such as Cuba, and to defend working class 
and left-wing dissent from repression by the Cuban political police in 
the CDR’s, the party and the trade unions. The political controls over 
labour must be abolished. ; 

Stalinism is disintegrating world-wide. It is not possible to have 
-soctalism in one country. Without the economic support of the former 
Soviet Union, it Is likely that the Cuban system will disintegrate Pe 
well. 1/f socialism is to emerge from its ruins then It is tmportant to 
oppose both hard-line Stalinists whose policy is control of workers by 
force and who want to hang onto bureaucratic privilece, and those 
within and outwith the regime who advocate “market socialism” and see 
themselves as potential smal! business people. Socialism and the 
market are incompatible. 

The Cuban regime, like every other Stalinised regime, is chauvinistic, 
nationalist, ultra-patriotic and militaristic. Cuban workers in 
opposition to the regime deserve the support of socialists here, if the 
idea of individual freedom within a world-wide classless society based 
on abundance and under workers’ democrati¢e control is to be kept alive 
and not destroyed forever. 


tet the children speak out! 
c/o 3/3, 

243, Langlands Road, 
Govan, 

Glasgow GS!. 


VARIANT VIDEO: the magnetic magazine....... 
Premiere Screening on 26th October in 1a BI 


TRANSMISSION, 28 King St, Glasgow at 7.30pm 


Variant Video is a new video magazine 
produced as an extension of the printed 
issue in documenting new areas of 
artistic endeavor, encouraging critical 
iceas on art and related subjects, and 
in contributing to a multi-disciplinary 
approach to cultural activity. " 


The video comes in 2 sections: "Video 
Art; the midnight of the decade" (75 
mins. duration) will be screened on the 
26th, whilst the 2nd section titled 
"Workers City; the subversive past" 

(45 mins. duration) will be screened on 
the 28th 


The "“Viceo Art..." section covers some 
ideas concerning video as an artistic 
medium, and relates the use of it in the 
art context to the growth of electronic 
media as we are due to enter the 90's 

at a time of global, commercial saturation. 
It includes -various interviews with 
artists, writers and curators, amongst 
them Jez Welsh, Anna Ridley, and Willem 
Velthoven. These comments are intercut 
with new and original work produced at 
Dundee's Duncan of Jordanstone College 
of Art. These works, from the Electronic 
Imaging course, illustrate the diversity 
and sophisitication to which digital 
image-making is being put. 


The tape ends with an interview with the 
Glasgow-based video group Pictorial 
Heroes: with selections from some of their 
works. 


More information on the tapes included will be available on the night. 
Variant Video was funded by Variant Magazine, the Student Production 
Func in DJCA's Electronic Imaging Dept. Post-production funded by 

the TV Workshop and PROJECTS U.K. 


There is a limited number of VHS copies for sale to subscribers and 
at the public screenings. Variant Video is a non-profit making 
project. All money goes towarcs the publication of Variant. 
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A FRIEND UNFAIRLY Y TREATED 


BEX BRAUIULS 


A free pamphlet on the Elspeth King debate 
by Alasdair Gray 


EOPLE trying to write true accounts (instead of entertaining stories) 

should first say who they are and what led them to write. I am a 55- 
year old Glaswegian who trained at Glasgow Art School and afterwards 
workeé at illustrations, mural decorations, portraits and landscapes. I 
liked representing the people and surroundings I knew, and my work 
became known to people in my native city who visited galleries, though 
not much known elsewhere. 

I could not always earn a living by visual art work, so subsidized. 
it with part-time teaching and writing. In the spring of 1977 I was 
phoned by Elspeth King of Glasgow’s local history museum, in the 
People’s Palace, Glasgow Green. She asked if I would like a steady job 
as Glasgow’s first artist-recorder. Indeed I would. 

The job of artist-recorder had been invented by Elspeth, and is 
an example of how she solved problems thought insoluble by former 
People’s Palace curators. Since the First World War our local history 
museum had received no funds to buy new artifacts or paintings. It was 
funded through Kelvingrove Gallery and Museum, which had to pay 
the huge price of storing and conserving the Burrell Collection, so most 
of Glasgow’s 20th century and much of its late 19th century life was 
not represented. But the Government had now started a Job Creation 
scheme to reduce unemployment, a scheme which would pay the first 
three months’ wages of any worthy new job an employer proposed. On 
a9 o'clock to 5 basis I made portraits of modern Glaswegians (some 
typical, some famous) in surroundings of their own choice, and painted 
cityscapes of buildings and streets soon to be destroyed or transformed. 
In return I had a steady income, a studio in a well-lit part of the People’s 
Palace store, and a future for my work in a public collection. 

The job also brought me companionship. The store was where 
Mike Donnelly, Elspeth’s helper, assembled and cleaned stained-glass 
windows, ceramic panels, posters and documents he had salvaged from 
buildings scheduled for demolition. At that time a lot of Glasgow was 
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being demolished. Elspeth sometimes gave Michael manual help with 
his salvage work, as none of their staff was paid to retrieve things from 
dirty, unsafe buildings. Neither, of course, were Mike and Elspeth, but 
being the only keepers of Glasgow’s local culture they felt bound to do 
it. The things they salvaged were the core of important exhibitions, 
exhibitions they set up at astonishingly low cost to the rate payer, as 
they had done nearly all the basic handwork and headwork themselves. 

The store was where some of the staff had their coffee breaks, so 
of course J heard about the Palace and its problems: dry rot in the main 
structure, and leaky panes in the winter garden conservatory. The first 
part was administered by Kelvingrove Museum, the second by Glasgow 
Parks department, These made decisions without consulting Elspeth 
King who did not officially exist for them. She had come to the Palace 
in 1974 to assist the former curator, Robert Wilkie. When he retired she 
had inherited his job, not his title, so was never asked to official 
meetings discussing the Palace’s condition or future. Newspaper 
reports indicated that the District Council were discussing a motorway 
through Glasgow Green which might leave the Palace awkwardly 
isolated.. They also discussed a proposal to knock the local history 
museum down and put its contents in store until a better container could 
be made. One councillor suggested the People’s Palace was in bad 
hands because a display of Glasgow stage comedy material showed 
Billy Connolly’s comic welly boots — perhaps the councillor thought 
Harry Lauder’s comic walking-sticks were devalued. by the proximity. 
All this news disturbed Elspeth King, who was told nothing directly. 
She felt the Palace was in danger. She and Mike Donnelly identified 
with it and worked to save it by increasing the value of the exhibitions 
and making the place popular. They succeeded. Though a small local 
history museum it is now the fifth best attended in Scotland after 
Edinburgh Castle, The Burrell Collection, the Scottish National 
Museum and Kelvingrove. 

In‘September 1977 I stopped being artist-recorder to become 
resident writer in Glasgow University — the Job Creation wage had let 
me live in comfort, but not repay debts I had contracted in the previous 
year. The pictures I had made were exhibited in The Continuous 
Glasgow Show of 1978, when my regular connection with those who 
ran the Palace ended as suddenly as it started. no longer worried. 
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how Elspeth and Michael were managing, because news items and 
occasional visits to their museum showed they were doing well. I will 
summarize their achievements very briefly. 

In 12 years she and her small staff put on 41 special exhibitions, 
most of it achieved through work with local communities, local sports 
and photographic clubs, local artists and local labour. Yet the People’s 
Palace won the European Museum of the Year Award in 1981, the 
British Museum of the Year Award in 1983, and was a main feature in 
7 networked television films. In 1987 when Ken Curry had become one 
of an internationally known group of new Glasgow painters he painted 
ahistory of Scottish working life on eight panels round the inside of the 
People’s Palace dome, the biggest mural commission for a Glasgow 
public building since the decoration of the City Chambers banqueting 
hall almost a century earlier. Elspeth helped make other local history 
museums in Rutherglen Park and Provands Lordship, but the estab- 
lishment of Springburn local history museum was perhaps her biggest 
outside effort. The curator of it, Mark O’Neill, was chosen on Elspeth 
King’s advice. 

But her main achievement was in the organization of the Palace’s 
permanent exhibition. When she took over it had all the interest of a 
gigantic lumber-room full of objects too fascinating to throw away but 
which no other public places could use: James Watt’s pipe organ, 
Lister’s carbolic spray, a regimental snuff-box made from a ram’s head. 
These objects were not presented in a way which gave a continuous 
idea of Glasgow’s history. By 1990 Elspeth had designed and set up a 
display that indicated the flow of Glasgow life from its religious, trading 
and industrial foundation to more recent times, and still she was not an 
official curator, but deputy to one who did not exist. 

In the year when Glasgow became the (official) European Capital 
of Culture its council advertised a new job: Keeper of Glasgow’s Social 
History, to control all Glasgow’s local history museums, but especially 
“the very popular People’s Palace.” Responsible for the appointment 
was Mr Spalding, the new head of Glasgow’s museum service. When 
asked if Ms King would not get the job automatically he said, “No jobs 
for the girls. We must be democrats and make jobs open to all.” He 
appointed the keeper of the new little Springburn museum. This 
shocked Glaswegians who thought his choice was not democratic. If 
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democracy means choosing someone popular and liked, not even Mr 
Spalding, not even the keeper of the Burrell Collection, is more popular 
than Elspeth King, and if mere achievements are a qualification nobody 
can be better qualified for this job than she. 

The stramash this caused in Glasgow’s local government and 
press shows why after 14 years she is now deputy of a young man she 
once promoted. Though a member of no party she is keen on working- 
class life and history and a bit of a Scottish nationalist. She dislikes the 
sale of public property to private companies, and the leaders of the 
district council wish to sell Glasgow Green near the Palace to English 
companies who will turn it into a vast commercial leisure centre. Also, 
Elspeth is supported by very peculiar people: local poets, playwrights, 
novelists, socialists, anarchists, Tories (Scotland still has Tories), and 
21 Labour councillors who have been threatened by the withdrawal of 
the Labour party whip if they speak to the press on this matter. It is clear 
that Elspeth King has no political sense at all. 

Hooray for the hard-working public servants who give the public 
a much better service than they expect, and have no political sense. 

Our country is rotten with the other sort. 


A shortened version of this essay was written 
for The Independent Magazine. 


Published by Alasdair Gray, 52, D.6, St Vincent Terrace, Glasgow. 
Copyright © Alasdair Gray 1990. 
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HOW YOU CAN HELP 


Gifts of all types are very welcome, but the most cost 
effective method of giving financial support is by 
Deed of Covenant over at least four years. As the 
Scottish Poetry Library Association is recognised 
as a charity, it can recover Income Tax on 
covenanted gifts. 


Individual Deed of Covenant 
When a taxpayer executes a Deed of Covenant in 
favour of the Library, the basic rate of tax can be 
recovered from the Inland Revenue. A covenanted 
gift of £100 is thus worth £143 to the Library. 


Deposited Covenant 
It is possible to achieve the same tax benefits of a 
Deed of Covenant without the need to make pay- 
ments over a period of years. Each year the loan is 
reduced by a quarter of the lump sum, to meet the 
payment on the Deed of Covenant. Details of this 
procedure and the special form used are available 
from the Library. 


Banker’s Order 

Quarterly or annual payments under Deed of 
Covenant are most easily effected by means of a 
Banker’s Order and a suitable form is incorporated 
in this leaflet. 


Shares, Property and other Capital Items 
Because the Library is a charity, gifts of capital 
assets.can be made directly to the Library without 
the donor incurring any liability to Capital Gains 
Tax or Capital Transfer Tax and no tax would be 
payable by the Library if the value of the asset was 
subsequently realised. 


ENQUIRIES AND CONTRIBUTIONS TO 


Scottish Poetry Library Association 
Tweeddale Court, 14 High Street 
EDINBURGH EH1 1TE 


Tel: 031-557 2876 
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THE SCOTTISH POETRY LIBRARY 


Tweeddale Court 
14 High Street 
Edinburgh EH1 1TE 


Tel: 031-557 2876 


The Scottish Poetry Library houses a full collection 
of 20th century poetry written in Scotland in Eng- 
lish, Scots and Gaelic, as well as older Scottish 
poetry and a selection of poetry from other 
countries. 


All are welcome at tne Library. It is a place to think 
and chat, even blether, about poetry, ask questions, 
discover poetry you like (even if you thought you 
didn’t like any), find out about events, books, 
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John MacLean Society 


Comunn lain Mac Gilleathan 


HONORARY PRESIDENTS: PAST HON. PRESIDENTS: 
Nan Milton Hugh MacDiarmid 
John Symington Hairy McShane 


LIBERTARIAN 
IDEAS IN 
GLASGOW 1955- 
1991 


"Debates and trends within aspects of Glasgow's 
movement for working Class self-emancipation -~ the 
eee AIL IAT TES of GIO EAN 


= # by Farquar McLay. 
“(Editor of “Workers’ City”.and “The Reckoning’) 


2.00 p.m. Saturday February gorda 
City Halls. Glasgow. (fibion St. entran 


21st Century Socialist 
SUBSCRIBERS 


21st Century Socialist will be on sale in the 
shops priced £3.00. Subscribers to the first 
issue will receive it at the bargain price of 
£2. Subscription arrangements for 
subsequent issues will be announced in the 
magazine. 


Please enter my subscription for the 21st 
Century Socialist issue no.1. I enclose a 
cheque for £2.00 (Europe £6, USA $7) made 
payable to: 

21st Century Socialist 


Please send to: 

21st Century Socialist 
c/o Clydeside Press Ltd 
37 High Street 


Glasgow 
G1 1LX 


21st Century Socialist 


a new radical journal of 
work and ideas 


To examine critically all the interacting 
modes of capitalist and state oppression. 


To resist onall fronts the official culture of 
power and domination. For social 
imagination unhindered by power, class 
or hierarchic relationships. For 
humankind working with and not against 
the integrity of nature and the earth. 


Today so many people are out of work with little hope of 
ever working again. When jobs in manufacturing go they 
go forever. The capitalist-led cybernetics revolution has 
seen to that. It is no longer just a case of temporary 
unemployment while capitalism rides out another ‘crisis’. 
The major readjustment has been made. New investment 
is now in technology and science. Where a plant is fully 
automated, a few technicians can carry out the whole 
productive process without the help of ‘workers’. We are 
now moving towards permanent non-employment of 
‘workers’ ona massive scale. 


The workerist and productivist notions we were brought 
up on — having pride in our role as indispensable 
(although cruelly exploited) units of production, taking 
our identity from the job we did and suffering a terrible 
kind of shameful death with its loss — these are now 
much weakened, if not yet completely obsolete. People 
may still feel shame when out of work but capitalism no 
longer demands it. Today identity depends not so much 
on the work one does as the commodities it enables an 
individual to consume. In our de-socialised population, 
the work-ethic — the old nightmare of duty and 
renunciation in the struggle to'get on’, has been abolished 
in favour of commodity consumption as the strict form of 
economic/ political arm-twisting. Work has been 
degraded to the point where it is totally devoid of any 
meaning outside the consumer values of capitalism. 


Yet in the post industrial world of the 1990s and beyond, 
with control of the new technologies firmly in the hands 
of capital, with the prole's social identity fast disappearing, 
and with countless millions condemned to lead useless 
lives ona pittance of dole money, easing their day with 
drugs and television — who would dare forecast peace 
and tranquillity? Ten years ago the riots in the ghettoes of 
Toxteth and Brixton — short-lived and ill-directed though 
these protests were — showed clearly that people's needs 
run far deeper than pills and television and the 
parliamentary charade can ever satisfy. 


It will not be parliament but this simple hunger for a 
measure of depth and meaning and value in our lives 
which will force the inevitable change. 


Farquhar McLay 
(From his introduction to The Reckoning) 


The economic crisis has played a contradictory role 
in simultaneously making contemporary Scotland 
less of and yet more of an unknown country. In 
interviewing and talking to women and men in 
different parts of the country, I discovered that the 
economic crisis has had quite devastating 
consequences in creating ‘fuel poverty', massive 
deprivation and despair. As growing numbers of 
the unemployed have sought advice from voluntary 
bodies about debt problems, alcoholism, violence 
from unemployed husbands and adult education, 
Scotland has simultaneously become both more 
and yet less unknown. But in focusing on the 
helplessness and despair, itis important to be aware 
of the opposite side of the dialectic - hope and 
resurrection, \ 


... Contemporary pessimism on the Left has been 
induced by the sociological fact that the traditional 
working classes are being un-made as a result of de- 
industrialisation. But in this crucible of upheaval 
and the re-making of the working classes, new 
sources of hope and energy are being made, too. 
However pessimism and optimism existin the same 
working-class heads and in the same intellectual 
heads throughout the contemporary world. They 
are locked together in 'the dialectic’ of 'resistance 
and accomodation’ to contemporary capitalism. 


Itis the sociological function of the forces ofreaction 
and sloth to create a crippling pessimism amongst 
working-class men and women.. The forces of 
socialist-humanism ought to contribute to the 
creation of optimism in working-class communities. 
In present circumstances where a resurgent 
capitalism is confident, aggressive and murderous, 
the most optimistic left-wing socialist historians are 
those who identify and work with the latent 
creativity and potential militancy of working people. 


James D. Young 
(From Making Trouble: Autobiographical Explorations 
and Socialism) # 
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SEVERELY DEALT WITH, John Caldwell’s depiction of his harsh upbring- 
ing in Belfast and Glasgow in the early decades of this century, includes 
vivid accounts of the Troubles in back-street Belfast and of his time as a 
page-boy in a Sauchiehall Street cinema. But it also reveals a passionate 
search for intellectual enlightenment — the commencement of an odyssey 
that was to lead him into full-time anarchist agitation alongside Guy 
Aldred. (His biography of Aldred, ‘Come Dungeons Dark’, was published 
in 1988). 
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A moving, often humourous account of a determined quest for knowledge 
and understanding in the teeth of poverty, brutality and injustice. 


_ Further copies can be obtained from: 
Gina Bridgeland or Bob Jones (Northern Herald Books), 
5 Close Lea, Rastrick, Brighouse HD6 3AR. 


£5.95 ner in uk ISBN 1 870605 90 X 
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